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TO THE 

EDITORS of the ANTI-UNION 



GENTLEMEN,. 

H HE main argument fo largely .infilled on by Mr. 
Pitt, in his fpeech of Thurfday, Jan. 31, is, that the 
adjuftment of 1782, was not final; For this purpofe 
he has cited the authority of our Speaker,. not To much 
with a view of paying refpecl to that authority, as to 
fix upon him the charge of inconfiftenoy. Now it appears 
to me that all- his declamation upon this fubjecl, is to- 
tally irrelevant ; becaufe even admitting for argument 
fake the cafe to be as he would reprefent, this by no 
means proves the neceffity of reforting to an Union, 
for the purpofe of fupplying the deTedYs of that . fyftem ; 
inafmuch as it is maintained by the Speaker, and a 
thoufand other wife and able men,, that proper reme- 
dies can be applied to the cafe, without deftroying the 
independence of our Parliament. • If the; fettlemcnt cf 
1782 cannot flrictly be pronounced final, it at lead left 
very little to be adjufted ; and that little of fuch a 
nature, as admits fair and amicable ncgociation between 
the Parliaments of both kingdoms. But I will not hefi- 
tate to fay, that wa\c this even impracticable, the inde- 
pendence of the nation, and the incalculable benefits 
arifing from a reiident legiflature^ acquainted with the 
character, interefts,. and temper, of the people whom 
they reprefent, would be too-great a price for the adjuft- 
ment of matters now in queftion. That fyftem, im- 
perfect as it may be,; has hitherto worked well ; it has 
effected ah unparalleled encreafe of. commerce, wealth, 
and manufactures, among us. And here we are to look 
for one of the grand caufes of the prefent attempt. The 
BritifhMinifter begins to look upon thefe growing inte- 
rests with a jealous eye. Having weighed down England 
with an immenfe debt, and exlmiftcd every fcheme of fi- 
nance for fupply, hs calls a longing look to the treafury 
here; anddiftruftmg the liberality of thelrifh Parliament, 
which has never been vvanting in this virtue, he would 
be glad to take the management of the whole revenues 
into his own hands. Lee- him beware, however, how 
he pufh.es this attempt. With the example of America 
before his eyes, he muft be fenfible-that no free nation 
can fubmit to be taxed by a foreign Parliament. I remem- 
ber the fame'oifer was made to that great and wife peo- 
ple, .which is now JidJ out to its ■ b:; r they were too 
enlightened to accept .ii.r icnns." T'. : i..y laughed at the 
idea of tranfporting a few members to England ; which 



could only, in the firft inftance, expofe their integrity 
to corruption, and in the next, render their mod virtu- 
ous efforts unavailing. They did not decline contributing 
to the exigencies of the empire, but refufed to obey the 
mandates of a tax-gatherer.- There is no man acquaint- 
ed with the. character of Ireland, who muft not allow- 
herreadinefsin acls of national juilice and generofity. A 
financier . will fttcceed better in trufting to thefe qualities, 
than he- can by attemptingto fteal awayand monopo- 
lize the public purfe. • 

After citing the arguments' and-authorities of leading 
members in both Parliaments, to prove that the fyftem 
of 1782 was not final and complete, but which have no 
relation whatfoever to the queftion of an Union, Mr. Pitt 
proceeds to fhew from experience, its inadequacy to fe- 
cqre the connexion between the two countries, upon a 
lafting ba'fis. Upon thisground he refers to the inftances 
of the regency and the war. In the firfl, he fays that 
it was accident alone which fe^ured the identity of the 
executive power. Were this affertion true, there are 
perfons who might anfwer, that all the difficulties and 
embarrafsroents of' fuch a ftatc of things, would have 
been juftly chargeable upon the Bririfli Parliament ; for 
it is conceived by many to be a ptincipb infeparable 
from hereditary monarchy, that the Heir Apparent of 
the Crown, mould, without difpute, under the unhappy 
circiimftances of the cafe, have been made Regent; 
and they confider this principle equally obligatory upon 
the Parliament of Ireland, with the ACt of Settlement. 
But the aflertion is utterly falfe, and" may be confuted by 
the Minifter's own words on thac occafion, as well as bli- 
the admiftion of the whole Parliament of England. Mr. 
Fox had contended for -the right without the interference 
of Parliament. Mr. Pitt infifted upon the authority of 
Parliament, but at the fame time admitted that the 
Prince of Wales, though denied the right, had yet an 
infuperable claim to the Regency. Now I afk, after 
this, can the identity of the executive, on that occafion, 
be faid to be owing to accident ? Or would it not rather 
be thought the ftrangeft accident 1 in the world, if the 
Englifh Parliament had, after fuch a declaration in fa- 
vour of the Prince's claim, thought of any other ap- 
pointment ? But, after all, is not this a matter that 
cotf/Q very eaifily be adjufted, foas to prevent all poilibi- 
lity of difference in future ? lam fure to a man of 
plain underftanrJing, there is no difficulty in the cafe, 
whatever may be faid by cunning and interefted poli- 
ticians. 

The fecond point to which he refers is the French 
war; and here, asufual, he opens his rhetorical ftores, 
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■ami rings the cverldfting changes of founding words': 
" Terms," he fays, " which once were reprt-fented as 
unmeaning declamation," and which I confefs I think 
fo dill. Every hour. convinces me that the ■unme'afur- 
able ambition of France (which I abhor as mucii as any 
man living) is to be afcribedto ■this'curfed war, and the 
machinations of the Britilh minider ;. but whatever may 
be my private fentiments, the parliament of Ireland 
have fince its fird commencement entered fully into the 
caufe •, fcarce the form of a debate has been maintain- 
ed upon this fubjeft, although the people without doors 
fhewed an earjy averfion to its principle, and in the 
progrefs great diflatisfaction at its conduct. The alarm 
then raifed by Mr. Pitt is, like many of his others, the 
mere, creature of his own imagination, or to fpeak 
more conc&ly, the fifction of his political cunning— 
for how ftands this queflion upon conftitutional grounds? 
The king is inverted with the power of declaring, war; 
the parliament has no jurifdjclion beyond the fupplies : 
From the moment the king of Ireland declares himfelt 
at war with France", all his fubjefts of Ireland are, by 
the law and conftitution, in the fame ftate of- war, 
although the parliament'fliould not concur with his ma- 
jefty by granting the ncccffiry fupplies. I have put the 
ftronged and mod improbable cafe that can be imagined, 
in order toihew that even here nothing like a diflblution 
of the connection would take place ; the word that 
could poflibly happen would he, that his majedy mud 
rely upon the Britilh parliament, which approved the 
war, for thofe refources vyhicli would be refufed by the 
Irifli .parliament, as condemning the meafure ; and 
perhaps fome cheek of this kind would not beamifs to 
the ambition of the Britilh minifter. But in truth, the 
■wholeof the objection is merely ideal; no man in his 
fenfes whoconfiders the relation of the two countries, 
can have the fmalleft apprehenfions upon the 1 fubject ; 
yet to fatisfy the mod fcrupulous and refining ftatefman, 
I am perfuaded the parliament of Ireland would con- 
fent to fet this quctlion alfo for ever at reft. 

But he now advances to the real qucftion, the necef- 
■fity and benefits of an Union. As a preliminary confi- 
deration he enters into a defcription of the ftate of Ire- 
land, which, although too highly coloured for truth, 
isyet in the main unfortunately jiift: And here I can- 
not help remarking the- ftrange coincidence between the 
accounts given on one fide of the mif-government of 
Ireland by Mr. Pitt and his hireling fcribbler, and by 
Mr. Tone, the noted jacobin, on the other. The 
views of both parties are'obvious; One is anxious that 
wefhould furrender our independence to France— -tj;'c 
other to England. But I truft there is too much fpifit 
and good fenfe in the country to clefe with ei&her. She 
has already repelled one by the courage of her native 
troops, and the other by the wifdom of her fenate : And I 
am petfuaded that with proper vigilance there will al- 
ways be a fufficient fund of both for an object of fuch 
j&agtiitude. What arguments then does Mr. Pitt ad- 



vance to mew that this whole fabric of abufes will va- 
nifh before an Union, as it were by a touch of Harle- 
quin's wand ? As to the claims of the Catholics, when 
hegets rid of that enigmatical kind of talk which he 
holds on the fubject, and delivers himfelf intelligibly, 
I will eadeavour to.anfwer him. It is difficult to know 
what meafures he and his hireling fcribbler intend to 
obferve with the Catholics' between conceffion and no 
conceflion ; — but in themidd of all this puzile I think 
one thing is plain— that if he can once cajole that body 
into an approbation of the. plan, he will then have ample 
means in his power of for ever putting an end to Ca- 
tholic claims. He will at the fame time get rid of the 
queflion of parliamentary reform, the ladder by which 
he rofe to his prefent height, and then kicked down. 
It mint be a mighty 'comfort to both Protedant and Ca- 
tholic to think, that under that happy fyrtem oeitherof 
them can budge to alarm the fears or jealoufy of the 
other. This is the true method of redoringcontent to 
the nation ; and when backed witlr fifty thoufand Bri- 
tilh troops, cannot fail to produce an entire conviction. 
Cicero "has been praifed for the following fentiment— 
Pax ejl tranquilla libertas: But Cicero was a poor 
politician, elfe he 'muft have known that where 
there is 'liberty there can be no tranquillity. — ■ 
And no doubt the vaftarmy in this country will be a 
great inducement with the Britilh merchant and manu- 
facturer to come and fettle among us : for it is well 
known thefc men are wonderfully fond of doing their 
bufinefs under the eye of the military, and will therefore 
fleck in multitudes to this great barrack. So that al- 
though they have been hitherto rather remifs in coming 
hereto civilize us, and make their own fortunes, not- 
withftanding the low ftate of taxation and perfect tran- 
quillity from 1782 to 1 793, yet there is every reafon to 
hope the cafe will be different for the time to come ; ef- 
pecially as we may rely on the generality of the Eng- 
lifh parliament, who will divert a great part of the -trade 
of that country to- this ;— in (hort, Ireland- will be ren- 
dered fi.ich a paradifc-,' that the only danger is of Eng- 
land Idling too much by her numerous emigrations ;— 
and thus, as Mr. Pittjuftly obfervesj ample amends will 
he made us for the continual abftnee of fome hundreds 
of our firft nobility and gentry, (for the exported members 
will be followed by double or treble their number) and 
for the want of that fuperintending care of thofe gen- 
tlemen over their tenantry and dependants, which has 
heretofore been confidered as one excellent method of 
civilization. The non-refidence of men pofTefibd of 
large fortunes in this country is at prefent one of its 
mod crying grievances ; and, were it not for my de- 
ference to the overbearing mind of Mr. Pitt, I fhould 
think the prefence, the attention, the .advice, the indul- 
gence, the generofity, and the fympathy of a wealthy 
landlord would go far in teaching thofe of humbler rank 
their duties, in at once civilizing and making them happy. 
The Britilh minifter foars too farabove the miferies of 
our unhappy land to difcern their true caufes : thefe lie 
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much more at hand than he fuppofes, and never can be 
removed by his diftanf remedies of imperial concern 
and political fpeculation :— They lie in the exceflive 
price of land and low price of labour, in the want of 
a juft fympathy between the rich and poor: in the ex- 
travagance of the former which occafions exactions on 
the latter, and which naturally engenders in them dif- 
contents and vexations, in the grofs contempt of religion 
and piety avowed by the higher and defcending to the 
lower orders; in' the precarious tenure of the foil by 
thofe who have fome little property, and in the utter want 
of all property on the part of the great mafs of the 
people. I might go on with an enumeration of many 
others, all beyond the jurifdi&ion of an imperial or any 
Other parliament} wbofe omnipotence I fuppofe does not 
yet extend to the controul and government of the hu- 
man mind. It would indeed be a glorious talk in men 
of power to fet about the correction of thefe grofs 
abufes, by framing plans of induftry and education for 
the poor, and letting examples to the rich of moderation 
and indulgence ; — and it is the duty of the Britifli cabi- 
net (who unfortunately take much too large a fhare in 
our government) not to encrcafe thofe evils by fowinsr fo 
very liberally among us the feeds of corruption and~dif- 
union. Would _they but obferve this negative virtue, 
our ifland would improve faft in manners and virtue. 

I mould now congratulate my country upon a decla- 
ration made in this fpeech, but that it appears, to convey 
fomething of a more dangerous nature than it difavovvs. 
Mr. Pitt fays, that " to any a£l of force he fhould never 
agree" — I hope and believe not — But when I couple this 
part of his fpeech with his coriducc upon the wife and 
conftitutiqnal motion of Mr. Sheridan, it is too plain 
that he defigns to refort to every. thing, but force, for 
accomplifhing his purpofe. Already part of the fyftem 
has been difplayed in the removal of fome of the oldeft 
and mbft faithful fervants of thecrown in Ireland, and in 
the determined purpofe avowed by the minifter of never 
yielding it up during his life :' Thefe meafures have, been 
fortunate for this parliament and nation — they call Ioudlv 
upon both to make the fubje&rt conjlantcmd never failing 
test of the attachment or indifference of Iriftimen to 
the independence of their native country. It is by 
fuch folemn expreffions of the public will'm the Houfe 
of Commons, and by the feveral counties in their elec- 
tive^capacities, that the daring infolence of this minifter 
can be alone retrained, and prevented from fetting both 
kingdoms in a flame; or what other end can be expccT:- 
ed from the uncontrouled defigns of a man who has the 
confidence to affert, as he does, that " the whole of it's. 
(Ireland's) commercial profperity depends entirely on 
the difcrction of the Itgiflature of Great Britain, and not 
on the legiflature of Ireland ?" What! does he mean 
that the Britifli parliament can, if they think proper, 
deprive us of our free trade, or bind us by laws made 
without the confent of our own Parliament ? And docs 
he think that Irifhmcn will ever rcfume thefe badges of 



Slavery ? Sooner I am convinced would the nation die 
as one man. Great Britain can certainly regulate 
her own trade.' -—She can take off bounties from 
our manufactures and deny them her market. But 
has Ireland nothing of this kind in her power ? 
■ -Let the Miniflcr afk Yorkfhire what quantity of 
woollen goods fhe annually imports into thiscountry. 
Let him make fimilar enquiries from every branch of 
manufa£ture in England.; and he will foon be convinced 
how unwife would be the policy of driving a nation,' by 
harfh and exclufive meafures, into a fyftem of pro- 
tecting duties. A brave nation muft not be bul- 
lied any more than a brave man. The love of peace, 
and the principle of honor,' go hand in hand with both ; 
they will decline nothing proper to maintain the former; 
they are ready to die in fupport of the latter. 

HAMPDEN. 

P. S. Two or three arguments of this fpeech, viz. the 
competency of Parliament to make the change ; and 
the Union being thebeft means of preventing jacobin 
principles, and French in vafion, I have left untouch- 
ed,- thefe having been fully and ably refuted in feve- 
ral former papers of the Anti-Union, by other hands. 
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OF THE 

Dinner at the Strugglers in Cook-street. 
Sir B— — R— — , in the Chair. 
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T fix the company affembled numeroufly— not 
one of the glorious 104 was abfent. The Gentleman 
who provided the entertainment would take noexcufe ; 
fome noble Lords and reverend Prelates, were invited 
as gtiefts. The table was covered with all the delicacies 
of the feafon ; no expence had been fpared, and whoe- 
ver liked good things, muft have been highly gratified. 
Juft as they were about to fit down, a gentleman from 
Wo — dl — n entered the room, which occafioned a de- 
bate. He confeffed he had come in miftake, for that 
he had fet out for the dinner of the in at Daly's, but 
that the coachman had enquired the way from Mr. 
A — d — II, who dirc&cd him to the Strugglers; but that 
he was not forry for the accident, and hoped he was 
welcome. This produced fome grumbling ; however 
matters were compromifed by his being permitted to 
dine at a fide table, at which he fat down to a fine green 
goofe. Sir B. R— « — was kept very bufy by the great 



